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WHIST WITH KITTY. 


‘c OU!” said Kitty, as I came in. 
“Why not?” said I. “Didn’t we 
promise the old folks a rubber 

to-night?” 

“But—” 

“Oh, this will be our last game,” I 
hurried to add. For it was all over be- 
tween us. Jealousy is a thing I could 
never forgive. What if Madge and I did 
eat an ice together behind a palm? Was 
that any cause for Kitty behaving so 
outrageously with young Mintley? 

Of course, I was hardly in the mood 
for whist, but I had not seen Kitty since 
that night. I wondered how she was 
taking it. 

Just as though nothing had happened 
we took our places around the green- 
topped table. But now, instead of 
Kitty smiling across the table, she 
chose Uncle Jeff for a partner, and 
sat in frozen dignity at my left. 
Clubs were cut. 

Kitty began sorting 
her cards with the 
critical confidence of 
an expert. I smiled. 
Kitty can never re- 
member the high card 
of a suit after the sec- 
ond round. I was 
sorry for Uncle Jeff. 
He takes his whist 
seriously, as did Sarah 
Battle. 

Uncle Jeff led off 
with a spade. I fines- 
sed the queen. Kitty 
plumped down _ the 
king with an aggravat- 
ing air of victory. Re- 
proof was needed. 

“The king of 
spades,” I remarked, 
“always reminds me 
of Freddie Mintley— 
same intellectual 
expression, you 
know.” 

Said Kitty, leading 
the ace of trumps: 
“And I suppose the 
queen of hearts sug- 
gests Madge Hossings 
—for the same _ rea- 


We had discovered 
that Uncle Jeff did not 
notice undertone re- 
marks, if made during 
the play. Aunt Helen, 
dear soul, is somewhat 
deaf. 

SVS... Said). Vio as 
Kitty led the king of 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS, not 
Drawn by Charles Grunwald. 


clubs and drew my jack, “she does; but 
for quite another reason.” 

“Indeed?” Here she led the trump 
queen, and I discarded exultantly. She 
was taking two for one! As it hap- 
pened, however, Kitty held the rest of 
the clubs herself; but she opened her 
best suit at the wrong end, flinging back 
at me: “She must be very fascinating.” 

“Some think so,” said I, taking the 
trick with a ten and leading back 
through her strength. Kitty was not to 
be caught napping. She risked her jack 
second hand. It won! 

“IT guessed as much the other night,” 
she said. ‘What excellent taste!” 

The king I had unguarded fell. Uncle 
Jeff chuckled and beamed through his 
glasses. He went glum enough, though, 
when he saw Kitty lead up to my suit in- 
stead of his. 

“Tt’s nice of you to speak so kindly of 

Madge,” I said, taking the 

| Itrick low and leading the 

best card, “considering all 
|things.” 

“Oh, I can’t help feeling 
kindly toward her now.” 
Here Kitty put on a trump 
and made the right lead. 
|} “I might say the same 
fabout Mintley, but I'll not.” 

“What consideration!” 
Kitty was discarding judi- 
ciously. 

‘Because,” I added, “it 
wouldn’t be true. He’s a—” 

“Trump,” said Kitty, tak- 
jing the last trick. 

They had scored three. 

Kitty’s Uncle Jeff was 
shuffling the cards deliber- 
ately, and making his usual 


analysis of the hand just 
played. Before our— 
that is, before Kitty 


had acted so foolishly 
about Madge—it had 
been our custom, while 
Uncle Jeff went over 
the play, to tell each 
other by looks the silly 
things we could not 


speak. 

But all that was a 
thing of the past. 
Kitty had said so. 


Well, so let it be. Still, 
I knew I should miss 
these evenings with 
Kitty. And she would 
probably throw her- 
self away on that in- 
fernal young saphead! 
At least she should 
suspect that I 
cared, and she should 
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know at once how matters stood be- 
tween Madge and I. 

The jack of spades, which I cut for 
Uncle Jeff, sneered derisively up at me 
from the table. Disagreeable, cynical 
rascal that knave of spades. But for him 
spades would be my favorite suit. As it 
is, I never feel secure until he is out of 
the way, 

“Spade, eh!” said Kitty’s Uncle Jeff, 
as he lifted the turn-up card. He always 
expresses surprise when he picks up the 
trump, although he invariably turns it 
over directly after the cut. “Well, dig 
away.” 

The words gave me an idea. It was 
Grant, wasn’t it. or was it some other 
great general, who refused to move his 
army until the spades came up? He 
knew the value of defense, whoever he 
was. 

“IT saw Madge yesterday,” said I, lead- 
ing an innocent heart jack from king and 
three others. 

“Not since yesterday!” Kitty can 
never resist putting the queen on jack 
second hand. Aunt Helen played the ace 
and led trumps. 

“We met at the jewelers,” I ventured. 

“How interesting!” 

“We were looking at rings. I had left 
one for an inscription to be engraved.” 
The spades were coming out nicely. 

‘Tt’s to be announced soon, then?” 
Kitty pretended to hide a slight yawn be- 
hind her cards. How quickly these half 
sleeves became popular among girls with 
good arms. 

“Oh. a few know it already,” said I. 
My suit was well established, and there 
was a king for re-entry. 

“Congratulations, I suppose?” Could 
that be real indifference or was it just 
good acting? I shall never know Kitty 
well enough to say. 

“Ves, I was—” 

“Our odd,” said Kitty’s Aunt Helen, 

who, of course, couldn't know that. she 
was interrupting: and then Uncle Jeff be- 
gan to show Kitty where she might have 
forced my last trump before losing con- 
trol. ; 
“But I didn't want the control. I 
didn’t care for it at all, you know.” Nitty 
said this with much more emphasis than 
was really necessary. The heresy of it 
moved Uncle Jeff to despairing silence. 

It was my deal. As I shuffled the cards 
I wondered if Kitty and I would ever sit 
together at a table again. Dealing gave 
me a chance to look at Kitty. She ap- 
peared quite cheerful. Now was that en- 
tirely just? What are you to do when a 
girl behaves so? I would sce what the 
trump was; it was the ace of diamonds. 
Then I knew the thing to do. 

“T was about to say.” I said. as Kitty 
opened with a small club, “that T was the 
first to congratulate Madge.” 


“You!” 

“Jack Emery is really a fine chap, you 
know. Madge was having the setting 
of his ring changed when I met her.” 
Here Kitty signalled for trumps without 
in the least meaning it. “She asked me,” 
I continued, “why I was getting a soli- 
taire, and I told her”—here I noticed that 
I should have played low instead of high 
—‘that I was always doing foolish 
things. Would you like to see the ring?” 

Kitty wanted to say “No,” but curi- 
osity nodded her head. Between the 
plays I fished the box out of my pocket 
and passed it to her under the table. 

“Oh, Bob!” She was holding it behind 
her cards, and had read the inscription, 
“From Bob to Kitty.” 

“I suppose I shall have to exchange it 
for a cigarette case,” said I. : 

“Would you, really?” asked Kitty. 

“Tf I must take it back. Must 1?” 

“Well, that depends. Are you very 
oe you acted so foolishly about Fred- 

ie? 

“Awfully,” said I. 

“But you should be punished, just the 
same—so I'll keep the ring.” 

“There. my dear, you’ve revoked,” 
broke in Uncle Jeff. 

“Did 1? How odd!” said Kitty, drop- 
ping her last card and slipping the ring 
on her third finger. 

When Kitty passed me the cards for 
the cut I split them at the queen of 
hearts. Our eyes met. Had someone 
turned on all the lights, and was that a 
band playing? 

“Does it fit?” I asked. 

“Perfectly,” said Kitty. 

Perhaps it was not exactly good whist 
we played. and it was certainly consider- 
ate of Uncle Jeff to end the game; but he 
need not have called it bumble puppy. 

“Why Jefferson, where are you go- 
ing?” asked Atmnt Helen. 

“To the library for a smoke and a 
game of solitaire,” growled Uncle Jeff. 

“T think I'll go, too,” said Aunt Helen. 
Bless her! 

Now. Aunt Helen, you know, was 
supposed to be deaf. Yet. if she was, 
why should she kiss Kitty so sweetly, 
and then pat me so fondly on the back 
as she left? Conld she have understood? 

With charming judgment Kitty se- 
lected for a seat a wide, high-backed 
davenport. and drew her skirt aside as if 
to make room for someone. 

As I said before, hearts were trumps. 

SEWELL Forn. 


te 
THE MAN WHO TRADED LEGS. 
N the way across the mountains, 
from Bowie City to Tough 
Notch (these may not be the ex- 
act names, but they will do), by the 
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Sierra Stage Line, it was my privilege to 


occupy the post of honor on the box with 
the driver. 

I have never yet met a dull stage 
driver, and the one who handled the reins 
between Bowie City and Tough Notch 
was no exception to the rule. 

He was a sturdy, red-faced speci- 
men of the genus homo—in short, a 
typical western stage-driver, and when 
I have said that, no further descrip- 
tion is necessary.* In one respect, 


however, he was different from any hu 


other stage-driver I ever had the 
pleasure of patronizing; he had a 
wooden leg. 

“Lost the original at Shiloh,” he 
sententiously explained, as he poked 
the substitute out over the dashboard 
in front of him and gathered up thc 
reins. “Kinder awkward _ gittin’ 
round on stilts, but I don’t have such a 
terrible pile of walkin’ to do, so I man- 
age without much trouble. Never had 
a wooden leg, did you, mister?” 

I acknowledged that I never had. 

“I thought so,” resumed the stage- 
driver, in tones of philosophic cheer- 
fulness. ‘Nor a cork one, nuther. When 
I see a stranger I gener'ly size him up 
in that respect at wunst. Don’t know 
why I do it, but I reckon it’s mostly 
because my mind runs on wooden legs. 
Speakin’ about wooden legs, there’s one 
mighty queer thing about ’em, I’ve no- 
ticed, an’ that is the psy-ker-log-i-cal—if 
I don’t git the big words right, mister, 
jest let me know—the psykerlogical in- 
fluence they have on the unfortunate hu- 
man bein’ that has to wear ’em. 

“’Tain’t so on the start, when the leg 
is new, of course; but after it has been 
used a while the plaguey thing takes on 
all the characteristics of its owner.” 

“Oh, then it’s the wearer that influ- 
ences the leg, not the leg that influences 
the wearer,” suggested 

“Waal, yes, I s’pose you're right so fur 
as the beginnin’ of the trouble is con- 
sarned,” admitted the driver, “but it is 
afterwards, when a man begins tradin’ 
legs, that the psykerlogical influence gets 
in its fine work an’ begins to react.” 

“Trading legs?” I exclaimed. “Do you 
mean to say that a wooden leg is an 
article of barter and exchange?” 

“Waal. some do an’ some don’t. I’m 
one of the kind that does,” went on the 
driver, drily. “It’s only human_natur’ 
to be dickerin’ an’ tradin’ round if a fel- 
ler’s got anything to trade with, an’ when 
TI run acrost a chap who’s got a peg-leg 
that looks as if it might fit me a leetle 
mite better than the one I’m wearin’ at 
the time, I gener’ly stump him fer a 
trade before I let him git away. 

“Sometimes we make a swop of it, an’ 
sometimes we don’t. Depends on 
whether the other feller’s got any game 
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“IT WAS MY PRIVILEGE TO OCCUPY THE POST OF 
HONOR," 
Draicn by S. H. Persick. 


in him or not. It’s a sorter resky busi- 
ness, tradin’ legs, same as swoppin’ 
hosses, an’ some folks ain’t got the re- 
kisite sand to do it. I’ll never forgit the 
first trade I made. Feller I swopped with 
was one of these travelin’ exhorters—a 
shoutin’ Methodist or a Second Advent- 
ist, or suthin’ in that line—an’ b’gosh, I 
don’t keer a durn whether you b’lieve me 
or not, but J hadn’t bin wearin’ that 
wooden leg of his a week before I quit 
swearin’ at the hosses an’ raisin’ Sam 
Hill when anything didn’t go right, same 
as I allers uster do, an’ commenced ex- 
hortin’ the passengers an’ p’intin’ out the 
error of their ways to them in any case 
where I seen it was necessary. 

“Waal, it wa’n’t very long before com- 
plaints begun to come in ag’inst me. 
You see, to begin with, I couldn't make 
time over the road without rippin’ out 
at the hosses wunst in a while. The 
plaguey critters noticed the difference in 
me right off, an’ they took advantage of 
it to lazy along an’ do jest about as they 
pleased. An’ then, besides complainin’ 
of me fer bein’ behind time, the passen- 
gers said I was preachin’ at them an’ 
mixin’ in affairs that was none of my 
special bizness; an’ by gravy, it begun to 
look as if I was goin’ to lose my job, 
when that air shoutin’ Methodist, or 
whatever he was, come along back ag’in 
an’ kicked up a rumpus because that leg 
of mine had jest about ruined his bizness; 
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said it had bin traveling straight 
t’'rds the bottomless pit with him ever 
sence he owned it, an’ now he’d got so 
he was jest as liable as not to swear right 
out in the pulpit without thinkin’, an’ he 
allowed that unless I traded back with 
him he’d sue me fer damages. 

“*You needn’t sue,’ says I, ‘I’m jest as 
sick of the bargain as you air, an’ you 
kin have your own leg back an’ welcome,’ 
an’ J yanked it off an’ exchanged with 
him in a jiffy. I didn't wait to give him 
a chance to back out, you kin bet. 

“You'd natcherly think one experience 
of that kind would cure me of tradin’ 
legs, but it didn’t. Bein’ bit once don’t 
have any permanent effect on a man 
when he’s got any sportin’ blood in him, 
an’ in less'n a month I had swopped legs 
ag’in; this time with a Popperlist, if I 
remember right, from Kansas or Iowy, 
or somewhere around here. I've lost 
his keerd, so I can't tell you exactly 
where he did hail from, but he was a ter- 
ror to talk. I kin remember that much 
about him without any trouble. Come 
mighty near chinnin’ me to death the day 
I traded pegs with him, an’ it was all 
about trust barons an’ railroad kings, an’ 
oppressin’ the noble army of martyrs 
who work fer a livin’, an a hull lot of 
other elerquence of that sort that I didn’t 
understand half as well as Choctaw. 

“I spose I orter known better than to 
have anything to do with a leg that had 
imbibed the idears, so to call ’em. of a 
critter of that description, but I didn’t. 
I swopped without lookin’ ahead to see 
the proberble consequences of the act, 
an’ the result was. in less’n six weeks I 
was in trouble ag’in. I Iet my hair an’ 
whiskers run to seed. an’ begun makin’ 
stump speeches tothe passengers on the 
tariff, an’ throttlin’ the trusts. an’ havin’ 
Uncle Sam seize the railroads an’ run 
’em in the interests of the public, carryin’ 
people free, and thereby placin’ the rich 
an’ poor on an equal footin’, an’ all that 
sort of thing: an’ of course such of the 
passengers as wasn't suited by that par- 
ticklar political doctrine began to kick— 
they kicked hard, too. like a lot of Texas 
steers—an’ the result was the superin- 
tendent of the stage line sent me a note 
sayin’ I’d either hafter quit talkin’ 
through my hat or git out. Jest as if a 
feller could help cuttin’ up that way with 
a Popperlist limb grafted onto his person! 

“I tried to stop. but found it wa’n’t no 
use, an’ I was preparin’ to resign my job 
an’ git out as gracefully as I could, when 
along come another chap with a wooden 
leg an’ traded with me jest in the nick of 
time to save my bacon. He was one of 
these travelin’ phrenolergists, an’ the 
way I rounded up the passengers an’ felt 
of their bumps fer the next few weeks 
was acaution. Done it all free gratis fer 
nuthin’, you understand, so of course the 
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passengers didn’t have any chance to 
complain of me. An’ besides, I didn’t 
keep the leg long enough to wear off the 
novelty of the thing and git the patrons 
of the stage line down on me.” 

“So you traded again after that, did 
you?” J queried, as my friend, the stage- 
driver, paused and pumped up a sigh. 

“Reckon I did,” responded the driver, 
dejectedly. ‘Bout a dozen times, as 
nigh as I kin recollect, an’ from first to 
last I got myself into more trouble an’ 
scrapes of different sorts than the six- 
armed man in a dime museum could 
shake half a dozen sticks at. 

“If I had known or even suspicioned 
on the start how the thing was goin’ to 
operate on a feller I never would've gone 
into the leg-tradin’ business at all. No 
siree, stranger, there ain’t no money 
that could've tempted me to do it. But 
now sence I’ve got to swoppin’, it’s like 
whiskey-drinkin’ or gamblin’—I can't 
stop. I’ve tried to, but it's no use. The 
minute I spot a man with a wooden leg 
the craze fer tradin’ comes over me, an’ 
I can't resist it no more’n a yaller dorg 
kin keep from fightin’ when he runs 
acrost another canine that needs chewin’ 
up. Yes, siree, stranger, I’ve had a per- 
tickilarly varigated an’ lively experience 
of it with all them different legs. Whoa. 
there, Jake! Where in thunder you tryin’ 
to git that off hind hoof to, anyhow?” 


An hour later, as the stage-driver and 
I stood in front of the hotel bar at my 
destination, discussing the subject of irri- 
gation, of which Mr. Peters (I believe 
that I omitted to mention that the driv- 
er’s name was Hank Peters) was an ar- 
dent advocate, I said:— 

“By the way, Mr. Peters. pardon my 
curiosity, but may I ask with whom you 
traded legs last ?—that is, unless you should 
object to furnishing me with the informa- 
tion.’ 

“Not at all, stranger; only too happy 
to oblige,” responded the driver, blandly: 
“I swopped underpinnin’ the last time 
with a rovin’ newspaper writer an’ cor- 
respondent from over t’other side of the 
Rockies somewhere—one of these im- 
aginative cusses you’ve proberbly heard 
tell of, that git up the sea-serpent an’ 
snake stories, an’ yarns about fallin’ 
meteors bigger’n a barn, an’ ragin’ cy- 
clones that move hull counties, an’ wild 
men running around naked in the woods. 
fer the New York an’ Chicago an’ other 
daily papers back that way. 

“Here’s lookin’ at you, mister, with my 
choicest compliments!” 

And Peters tipped me an expressive 
and confidential wink. then gracefully 
raised his glass and allowed the moisture 
to ripple gratefully down his parched and 
deserving throat. 

Witt S. Giptey. 
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BY TELEPHONE TO MARS. 


ELLO! Central, please connect me 
For a moment with the stars. 
I say, Central—That you, Tesla? 
Will you kindly give me Mars? 
Hello! up there. This Mars? Thank you. 
I don't quite catch what you say. 
What's that? You can hear me plainly? 
And you tell me—fire away? 
All right. I would ask some questions, 
If you'll condescend to tell 
What to do with men like Croker— 
Send them where—to—Hello!—Hell—? 
Will you guide us with your wisdom? 
Will you kindly let us know 
How to govern New York City? 
I don’t catch you quite. Hello! 
There is one thing—could you tell us, 
You would make us more content— 
Into whose capacious pockets 
All the blackmail money went? 
So? I am surprised to hear it. 
Yet he was in on that ice. 
And he’s in on this thing also? 
Well now, really, that is nice. 
But Chief Devery—How about him? 
Much as all that. do you think? 
But the chain, though, will they find it? 
With the necessary link? 
Nixon is square. Glad to hear it. 
And we thought the same down here. 
Yet he is so thick with Croker, 
There was just a little fear. 
But why be so rough on Croker? 
Don't you really think him square? 
I'm surprised at you, O, Martian, 
Did I really hear you swear? 
Hello! Central—What’s the matter? 
Lost connection with the stars? 
What! No swearing? But, I tell you, 
’Twas the other chap on Mars. 


Max Z™. 
es te 


A DIPLOMATIC AFFAIR. 


ss IM.” said Mr. Gilhooly, looking 
up from his shovel to where his 
friend. Mr. Ryan, watched his 
labors from the shade of a convenient 
tree, “yez ought to go to wurrk.” 

Tim took the remnant of a clay pipe 
from his mouth and reflected a moment 
before he answered: “Sure, an’ I wud if 
I had ony wurrk to do.” 

“What kind of wurrk would yez be 
likin’? now?” inquired his companion, 
with a slight tinge of sarcasm in his 
voice: “ridin’ in a carriage or sortin’ 
bung holes in a barr’! factory?” 

Mr. Ryan removed his pipe once more 
and spoke with dignity. “I wud like to 
git a job watchin’ other men wurrk.” 

Mr. Gilhooly looked disgusted. “So 
would ony man,” he remarked senten- 
tiously; “but if youse had a woman and 
childer at home ye'd be throwin’ a shovel 
and pick like the rest of us.” 

“Wull, I haven't,’ Mr. Ryan answered, 
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in a tone which expressed perfectly his 
opinion of his wisdom in not saddling 
himself with these obstacles to the enjoy- 
ment of leisure. 

Mr. Gilhooly deigned no reply to this 
remark, which he considered a reflection 
on his own married state, and for a while 
the noise of the shovel and the humming 
of insects were the only sounds that broke 
the stillness of the summer afternoon. 

“Yez ought to wurrk fur Mr. Tracy,” 
Mike said at last. : 

“Who's he?” inquired Mr. Ryan, with- 
out evincing much interest. 

“He's a mon thot lives goin’ on to half 
a mile beyant,” returned Mike. ‘He's 
got a big place, with greenhouses and 
fancy chickens an’ miles 0’ grass. Sure, 
it keeps three min busy mowin’ the lawns. 
He has a lot of folks wurrkin’ fur him, 
mostly them what's down on their luck— 
jail-birds an’ the like. Folks say he’s a 
pete: good mon; them call him a phi- 
eantroppist. Oi dunno what that is, 
but oi think’—here Gilhooly leaned 
nearer his listener and spoke in a mys- 
terious whisper—‘‘that he must a’ been in 
jail hisself, he’s so fond o’ them that has.” 

“Does he pay good?” asked Tim 
briefly. 

“He does that. but he’s quare about 
givin’ a mon a job. Now yez might go 
up to him and ask fur wurrk in yer best 
style, tellin’ him yez ‘ud do the wurrk of 
two min in wan day, an’ that ye never 
drink a drop, and he'd like as not tell ye 
‘no’; and then yez might do somethin’ 
foolish and he'd give yez a fine job with- 
out ever askin’ fur a riference from your 
last boss.” 

“Well. I think ’t would be foolish - 
enough to tell him I never drink a drop 
onless he’s a blind mon and can’t see the 
nose on me face,” remarked Mr. Ryan. 
putting a caressing hand up to his bril- 
liant-hued nasal appendage. 

“°Tis good times them has that gits to 
wurrk fur him,’ went on Gilhooly. ig- 
noring his companion's speech. ‘The 
wurrk is aisy an’ the pay is high.” 

Tim Ryan rose laboriously from his 
seat on the grass. “I think.” said he. 
“that I'll go an’ ask this duck fur a job.” 

“Well. good luck to yez.” replied his 
friend. ‘an’ my advice is. do the most 
foolish thing yez can think of. An’ say, 
Tim, if ye see onything lyin’ down on the 
ground like a paper or a string or a dead 
leaf maybe. pick it up. They do say that 
some o’ thim try ye by such tricks to see 
if yer handy.” 

“Tl do ut.” came Mr. Ryan’s answer 
down the dusty highway. 

Slowly the afternoon wore on, while 
Mike Gilhooly worked at the hard, dry 
ground with his shovel and pick. Now 
and then he slowly raised himself to 
glance down the road in the direction 
Tim had gone, but some time elapsed be- 
fore that person returned. 
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That he had news to tell could be seen 
at a glance, for he held his head high d 
his whole bearing showed the pride of 
triumph. He settled himself comfortably 
under the same tree he had left earlier in 
the afternoon. ( 

Then said he, “Mike, yer advice was 
good.” 


“(VEZ DID,’ ADMITTED MR. RYAN.” 
Drain hy S. Hy Persick, 


“Why?” queried Mike, all interest. 
“Did yez remimber what Oi said an’ do 
somethin’ foolish?” 

Mr. Ryan leaned back against the tree 
and puffed at his pipe. “Did I do some- 
thin’ foolish?”” he repeated. “Why, mon, 
he wanted to give me a silver dollar and 

- I wouldn’t take it.” 

Mr. Gilhooly’s face wore an expression 
which might have indicated either disbe- 
lief of the other's words or doubt as to 
his sanity. “When Oi told yez to do 
somethin’ foolish Oi didn't mean for yez 
to go as fur as that,”” he said reproach- 
fully. “As long as you live. Tim, ye’ll 
niver catch up wid that dollar.” 

“Ye told me to do the most foolish 


thing I could think of, an’ I done it,” re- - 


torted Mr. Ryan pompously. 
“How did Mr. Tracy take ut?” ques- 
tioned Mike. 


a 


“Beautiful,” answered Tim, spreading 
out his hands as if to pronounce a bene- 
diction, “beautiful. ’Twas the finest thing 
I could a’ done. Look, ‘twas this way. 
I met him as he was walkin’ down the 
path from his house. ‘Is this Mr. Tracy?’ 
sez I, touchin’ me hat. ‘It is,’ sez he. 
Then I told him what I wanted. ‘What 
can ye do?’ he sez, an’ of course I give 
him a song an’ dance about me accom- 
plishments, he listenin’ and sayin’ nothin’, 
but smilin’ queer-like. But mind, while 
we was talkin’ we stood under a tree that 
was half dead. When I see the leaves a- 
fallin’ I remimbered yer words about 
pickin’ things up, and as fast as one ‘ud 
drop I’d stoop and carry it to me pocket. 
The old b’y looked pleased, but when I 
got through talkin’ all-he said was: ‘I’m 
sorry, me man, but I haven't ony wurrk 
fur ye to-day;’ bu. he spoke pleasant-like, 
and he brought a dollar from his pocket, 
and he sez, ‘Take this,’ he sez, ‘fur yer 
trouble pickin’ up the leaves.’ 

“An’ thin, Mike,” continued Tim, 
grandiloquently, “I remimbered yer ad- 
vice. It seemed like goin’ agin Provi- 
dence, but I stepped back from the 
money and I waved me hand careless 
like, an’ I sez: ‘’Tain’t worth no money,’ 
I sez, ‘just fur pickin’ up a few leaves. 
Sure, it bothered me to see them there.’ 

“Then he smiled all over, an’ he sez: 
‘What’s yer name?’ 

“*Tim Ryan,’ sez I. 

“Well, Timothy,’ he sez, holdin’ out 
his hand, ‘I want to shake hands with ye, 
fur yer a man after me own heart. And 
Tim, he sez, ‘I’m goin’ to build a 
founting in this here front yard,’ he sez. 
‘and there'll be pipes to lay,’ he sez, ‘and 
what not, an’ I'll hire yez to watch the 
min,’ he sez, ‘an’ see that they do their 
wurrk. An’ when the founting’s done, 
I'll find somethin’ else fur yez to do,’ he 
sez. ‘It’s easy to see, Tim,’ he sez, ‘that 
yez ain’t no time-server.’ — 

“ ‘No,’ I sez, proud like, ‘I never was 
in jail in me life.’ ” 

The shrill, sharp blast of many whistles 
from the town near by broke the silence 
that followed Tim’s tale. At these sounds 
Mike carried his pick and shovel to the 
side of the road and began putting on a 
ragged coat, which he took from the 


rass. 
**Yez had luck,’’ he remarked meanwhile. 

“Luck!” repeated Tim, contemptu- 
ee “ "twas me head got me the job.” 

“Oi give yez the advice.” retorted Mr. 
Gilhooly in a somewhat injured tone. 

“Yez did.” admitted Mr. Ryan, speak- 
ingly slowly; “yez did, an’ good advice it 
was. but where’s the mon that would a 
follv’d it as clost as I did?” 

Mr. Gilhooly scratched his grizzled 
beard. 

“Right ye are, right ye are. Tim; it’s 
not meself that could a’ done it. ’ 

Ina Brevoort RoseErts. 
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